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BEING A SELECTION, SIDE-SPLITTING, SENTIMENTAL, AND SERIOUS. FOR THE | BENEFIT OF OLD Boys, YOUNG Bovs, ODD BOYS GENERALLY, AND EVEN GIRLS. 
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WILLIAM I. 


(SURNAMED THE CONQUEROR). 


Born, 1027; Crowned, mas Day, 1006; Déed, 1087. 


t generations of Slopers ever having had acres of their own. ALLY 
SLOPER, who is comparatively toothless, save for a rugged stop-gap here and there, 
says he used to have, but has had them out. This, though, is but frivolousness on 
the old man’s part, and wholly unworthy of him. After much diligent research it 
is found that there was a Sloperius among the Romans, who professed to have 
invented what he termed a Double Dinner Digester. As he appeared to have been 
ordered Ly the Civil Tribunal to bave the Digester tried upon himself by wa of 
punishment, one is led to suppose that the invention was not generally approv of. 
CHRONOLOGY. 

1066, William the Conqueror landed. Landed again shortly afterwards by one of 

the early Moseses. —Battle of Hastings. One of the Moseses found wearing 


Harold's spurs, 
1067. Be builds Battle Abbey. One of the Moseses nails a brick. An early 
S 


oper suspected. 
1068. Institution of the Curfew Bell. Clapper missing. Early Sloper wrongfully 
d 


accused. 

1069. English Jands distributed among Normans. The Moseses busy. Early 
Sloper ** not in it” 

1075. It is decreed that ‘‘sorcery and soothsayiog shall not be practised.” The 
Moseses take a back seit. 

1079. Great earthquake. Most of the Moseses swallowed up. 

1085. New Forest dispeopled. Early Sloper unjustly suspected of stealing sticks. 

1087. Most of tbe cities in England burnt, the greater part of London, and St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Early Sloper's Fire Insurance Company compelled to 


if, 9 
i ALLY SLOPER = HISTORY OF ENCLAND. id, Teen ee ie Con heron. —Daeaetlay Book begun in this reign. It having 


been left half an hour in charge of an early Sloper, a |eaf 1s found to be 


» 
“A SHOWING THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SLOPERS. [ Zo be continued. ele 
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SUBTERRANEAN LONDON; 


Or. UNDERGROUND CRIME. 
ae 
CHAPTER I. 
SOME EXTRAORDINARY REVELATIONS OF DAKK DOINGS IN THE CITY, 

‘* BILL," said SLOPER’S boy, Alexander, ‘there is a deeply 1 1nen- 
tous question which I fain would ask you, Bill, becandid with me. Whence 
comes your nickname? From what sanguinary episode in your caterer 
have you acquired it? Why, and wherefore, art thou Blood-Stained 7?” 

For a moment Bill Higgins was silent; and then, taking out bis pochet- 
handkerchief, he began to cry. The Boy Sloper waited awhile, and then 
continued. ‘* Bill,” he said, ‘‘is it possible that I am right in my conjec- 
ture—that you have given that name to yourse'f, that you are no more 
blood-stained than any other fellow, and indeed, perhaps, not as much?” 

Bill bowed his head, and wept more loudly 

‘* Bill," continued Alexander, ‘‘ should | be wrong if I suggested that 
the series of surprising adventures related in these columns, under head- 
ings of a more or less misleading nature, are the fabrication of a fertile 
brain? That, in point of fact, they are whopping lies?” 

Bill sobbed. 

‘* Bul," the Boy Sloper went on, ‘let bygones be bygones. I cannot 
find it in my heart to chide you, as what has been written, although un- 
truthful, may to some slight extent have assisted the circulation of the 

per. Yet I cannot deny that you are a certain disappointment to me. 
Fase in a moment of weakness induced to visit the Marble Arch, where 
I saw it stated you were to have been executed, and where from the 
scaffold you escaped. I regret to have to inform you that nothing is 
known in the neighbourhood of the Marble Arch of any of the circum- 
stances you refer to. I have also been unsuccessful in obtaining a clue to 
the whereabouts of the Inn where your capture was attempted, or the cave 
where you were desired to quaff the Goblet of Gore. If I were to say it 
was all wretched rubbishing humbug, Bill, should I be wrong?” 

“+1 will not deceive you, Alexander,” replied Bill, ‘‘ you wouldn't. But 
as you say, let bygones be bygones. It is with the future we have to do, 
It has just occurred to me that when we once visited the place of business 
in Threadneedle Street in which your Uncle Benjamin is employed as 
door porter, we penetrated as far as the cellar, and there, if my memory 
serves me, we discovered a blocked up door leading into a subteranean 
passage that runs underneath the Bank of England." 

‘*You are right, Bill—at any rate, as far as the blocked-up door is 
concerned—and whether or not the passage leads «juite under the Bank 
is a detail." 

** Should it by any chance not extend as far 7s I believe it does, can 
we ad excavate the remaining distance with the aid of pick and 


‘As regards the pick and shovel, I am not quite certain that they 
don't come a bit expensive ; however, there is that pistol of yours with 
the loose handle, which, disposed of, might procure a certain sum, 
But, as you say, these are details. If 1 understand aright, you propose 

ain formiog a Band of Marauders for the purpose of breaking into and 
pandering the strong-room of the Bank. In that case, I am on.” 

“‘Bravely spoken,” said Blood-Stained Bill; ‘‘and to save trouble, 
? will be Captaia, and you the Band.” 

On this tbe two Dauntless Boys once again swore the cath on more 
blood from Bili's arm, and next night found them in the cellar ready to 
embark on their perilous undertaking. What will happen next? 

(To be continued next week. ) 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot ;uarantes to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries. 
—— 

R. L. Dosie (Museum Street).—Afany thanks, ALLY does not care 
to mix in politics, —E. J. B. (Bristol), —ALLY never heard the term ‘'a 
salad nose" before ; disrespectful people have spoken of the Eminent's 

is as a “‘ grog-blossom” nose—but only disrespectful people /—— 


proboscis 
A Constant SUBSCRIBER (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—ALLY agrees with you 


in all you say about the woman who killed the cats and sold them as 
“* Scotch hares," ALLY would ‘' Scotch hare” her if he could get hold of 
her. —J. Dickson (Blackwall).— The Eminent is naturally very proud 
of his daughter, so he ought to be. ——HENRY JENKINS (I]fracombe).— 

a Bob has promised to take his fiancé to Ilfracombe wn the summer, 
so look owt /——FLETCHER Pars (Commonwealth Club, Bethnal Green 
Road).— You nasty, wl-tempered old thing, Miss Sloper can never love 
you, after the letter you have sent to dear Pa,—RoseRT and WELSs- 
FORD (Stratford House School).— Right you are, very many thanks— 
Sox (Liverpool) writes: ‘Certain phases of the moon make her look a 
Luna-tic.” Very poor, isn't it? ——A. Hawgins (St. Jolin’s College, 
Southend).—J/ you send any more letters to this office withvut prepaying 
the postage, we'll call and confer with the head-master on the subject. —— 
GWENDOLINE (Windsor).— We don't charge for answering correspon- 
dents ; im your case, however, we feel inclined to make an ¢.cception. 
However, here you are: (1.) We don't know. (2.) Can hardly say. 
a We don't care.——J. A. W. GENTLES (Leicester),—AMiss Sloper's 

, and every word that has ng crea up to now in the ‘‘ UGLY 
Stories" is perfectly true. Is tt likely to be ctherwise in anythi 
Papa is connected with ?——'ToBY.—ALLY will lend you one of his 
fancy-dress ball costumes with pleasure, provided you stand him a new 
hat.—Geo. F. Giascow (Hertford), —(1.) No tailor will trust the 
Eminent, therefore all his things are made at home. (2.) Jt ts tmpos- 
sible to tell, something over thirty, we should say.—GEORGIANA, — Miss 
Sloper is delighted with the vivlets, —B, L. INDTITE (Harrow Road), 
—No drinks, however judiciously distributed among the '' Kettle- 
Holder" Committee, would affect their decision ; unlike many other 
Bodies, they are free from bribery and corruption. ——OWEN MARRIOTI 
(Eastbourne).—AMiss Sloper's love, and sie sends her photo as requested, 
as you say your album would be incomplete without it. 


ALLY’S KETTLE-HOLDER. 


THE £5, 5.0. PRIZE 
AND “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” 


Sor the best * KetTTLE-HOLDER,” worked wn Berlin wools, illustrating 
“ ALLY GATHERING THISTLES IN A FLOWBRY MEaD,” has been awarded to 


Gunner C. CHRISTIAN (Royal Artillery, Dover Castle). 


The excellence of the designs of the following Ladies and (ientlemen 
necessifates the ‘‘SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” being granted to each, 
viz,:—Miss L, M. Marriotr (Nottingham); Miss Bessik SHARPE 
(South Hackney); Mr. Harry Reap (Stepney); Miss BARTLETT (Ken- 
tish Town); Miss MacLacuian (Helensboro’, N.B.): Mk. Casstpy 
(H.M.S. Frolic): Mrs. Inpotson (Aston); Mr. C. Rosser (St. John’s 
Wood); Miss NELLIE BARKER (Reading) ; Mrs, HorTERICKS (Dover) ; 

+. ALS. (Ulverston, Lancs.); Miss HeLten Heap (Wilford, Notts.); 
Miss ‘Tyson (Ulverston, Lanes.) ; Miss CHarman (Clapham Road) ; 
Mrs. Parkinson (Goldhawk Road); Mrs. HARRISON (Stockwell Park); 
Miss BRocKMAN (Camberwell Road); Miss Marie Marcet (Clapton) ; 
Miss HENDERSON (Middleshoro’); Miss Janson (Finsbury Park); Miss 
WiLson (Kentish Town); Miss WitLow (Southsea); Miss ANDRE 
(Leatherhead); Miss CARTER (Guildford); Mrs. Prvt (Forest Gate): MRe. 
De 1A Camp (Kilburn Rise); Mrs. FREEMAN (Forest Gate); Miss WHITE 
(Leeds); Mrs, SHERMAN (Stoke Newington); Mrs McCveary (Little 
Trinity Lane); Miss Broome (New Barnet); Miss Caiips (Hornsey) : 


Miss HUxtas.e (Notting Hill): Mn. BeEesy (Finsbury Park); Miss 
Pattie SMITH (King Henrys Road); Mrs. HeayxG (Wandsworth) ; 
Miss West (Brighton); Miss Mippieton (West Bromwich); Miss 
Harrison (High Street. Marylebone); Mr. W. SanpeRson (Brixton 


Road); Miss Parker (Norwich); Miss Epwarps (Dulwich); Miss 
Fpwanp- (Lordship Lane); Ma. SkeTCHLEY (Carshalton); Mr. J. IVES 
(Thame). 


a” Lor announcenient of £3, 3, 0, Weekly Prise, ste tage 75. 


FASHION PANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


0. 48. —"* The Gua 


ae 


—— — : 
The Curate in Charge. Udon't like London. | Horses not in the Running. — 


The Ghost of the Gho-t of Hamlet's Father. 
(Not much spirit in 4/m7, of course.) 


,, GOOD EVANS! 
This is the late Paddy with 


Green Bacon, 


eM 


(Saturday, March 7, 1885. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE.—Between three and four o'clock 
yesterday afternoon a man wa3 scen running along the Clapham Road 
trying to catch his breath. oe 


New Servant-giel (six pounds a year and no beer) to distracted 
Author.—"' Yes, sir, I cleaned your room, but Tain't 'sturbed nothink. 
I only burnt the dirty paper wot you'd been a-writin’ on, and I put back 
the clean on the table !" o° | Lableau, 


e 
ALLY knows a gentleman so awfully mean, that when he gets out of 


an omnibus or a cab he even tells the driver to pull up on the near side. 
*e 


* 
THERE have been some coolish things spoken of this winter ; but the 
man who stepped into the Bank of England and asked for change for 
sixpence, ought to have a prize. o° 


A sPorTING friend of ours has recently been observed to be the very 
first to quit the convivial board for the purpose of “joining the ladies. 
Being urged to explain, he replies that, being this year unavoidably pre- 
vented from enjoying his favourite sport, he can thus at all events see 
the dears talking. ee 

e 


ELDERLY SPINSTER (who is deing measur. for a pair of boots), And 
mind that you make one larger than the other, 

ATTENDANT (with astonishment), Then they won't be fellows, ma‘am ! 

E. S. (with asperity) Certainly not ; I do not like fellows, and I will 
not have anything whatever to do with them ! 

*@ 

CHAKACTEKISTIC.—ALIY SLOPER somewhere or other last week was 
asked to take the chair. They stopped him, though, before he got out 
into the street with it. ee 

* 


Our young ladies of the period are, it is universally acknowledged, 
very, very extravagant; and yet, strange anomaly though it is, every 
one of the dear creatures strives her utmost to make her waist as lite 
as possible, ee 

. 


WHEN maz, less faithful than the colley, 
Deserts his love and goes astray, 

What art can make the maiden jolly? 
What charm can drive her grief away ? 


The way her grief to overcome is, 
Instead of lying down to die, 
To claim ten thou. for breach of promise, 
And show her swain the reason why. 
ee 
e 
_ ROBINSON BROWNJONES was perambulating his domestic hearthrog 
in the deuce and all of a temper. ‘Just like you!" growled Robinson. 
‘* But what can one expect—ladies always put their foot in it.” ** Espe- 
cially," smiled Mrs. B. sweetly, and putting out the very daintiest thing 
in French dottines, ‘if itis a pretty one.” Robinson was pacified at once. 


e 

THERE is a common belief among the vulgar as to the presence of a 
man in the moon, Whatever the facts may be about the actual queen 
of night, there is one kind of luminary wbich must have a man in it, and 
that is the hon Anyone who is in doubt on this point should 
confer with the proper authorities. 

ee 
* 

SumMExopy has been telling SLOoPER that it was the wise man of old 
who said, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard." ALLY says it may be all 
right, but his idea of the correct thing would be to go to his uncle, and 
take something with him when he went. 

ee 


* 

_SITH says :—'' My wife, who has just read that ‘It takes a Japanese 
girl thirteen hours to dress for a party,’ has sent to the Japanese Exhi- 
bition to know how she does it. She can't occupy more than four, for 
the life of her. P,.S —Between you, me, and the postman, / hope she 
will not receive an answer,” oe 

e 


‘‘CONTENTMENT," said Jones, as he placidly dropped the last solitary 
lump of sugar into his third tumbler of toddy, ‘‘is the true philosopher's 
stone,” ‘' Yes,” said Robinson, as he made a face over his sugarless. 
grog ; ‘‘ because neither has yet been discovered." 

ee 


e 
SLOPER, stern moralist, says that propriety 
'S only consistent with perfect sobriety. 
‘‘ Drink when you can," says he, . 
‘*Champagne, port, brandy, stout ; 
Drink when you get it free, 
When you can't—go without.” 
ee 


e 

“Au!” said little Jones, consequently crossing his legs, ‘*in Eden 
nothing was wanting to make happiness perfect until the curiosity of 
women——" Here two ladies, who were sitting with him at breakfast, 
frowned and looked down their noses, ‘‘In Eden, too," continued 
Jones, in his jocular way, ‘‘ there was no such a thing as a mother-in-law." 
Then a stout and stern woman rose from her feet, and shrieks rent the 
air. Jones was not seen going to the city on the top of the yellow ‘bus 
that morning, and a neighbouring oilman sold a ream of brown paper, 
and two gallons of vinegar at one order, 


: : : eee: 
A LITTLE girl of five has just written to A. SLUPEK to say that 
kisses have risen ; they used to be five a penny, and now they are 
only four. A. SLOPEK has referred this communication to head-quarters, 
marked ‘‘ serious." ace 
oJ 


‘* Now,” said the professor, addressing the class, ‘‘give me your defi- 
nition of light.” ‘‘‘The sovereign I changed for you this morni " 
replied one of the pupils ecomnty, —" sas at 

ee 
° 


WITH eye serene and aspect grave, 
In carver's chair he sat, 

To each his share of gravy gave, 
To each his share ot fat. 

But the finesse of an adept 

__ Ia this was chiefly shown ; 

Though filling every plate, he kept 
The best cut for his own. 


* 
* Luar girl's very decoleté," said Mr. Prudhoe ; easi is 
Kobert. His friend put in his window and gazed, —‘' iivesttg dete pea 
know.” ‘'It certainly is a dress for Eve.” **Oh, Robert !' : 


* 

WE stop the press to observe that the eminent /i/érateur, .\. SIoPEk 
has just received a communicatioa from the hon. sec. to the Society tor 
the Everlasting Preservation of l’reposterous Nuisances, refusing to 
allow him to utilise a small space in front of the ‘lemple Bar Memorial 
for the erection of « pickled whelk stall. Ividently this latest excres- 
cence is intended to be neither useful nor ornamental. 

ee 


"Tsay, Penhecker, old man," called out young Wagley, right : 
the stranger's smoking room of the Junior True ‘blue, &* Gece a widdle 
for you: Why are you like un opewa bit?" “Give it up,” said Pen- 
hecker blandly, taking down his third ‘‘ Polli and Scotch.” ‘‘1'll tell 
yee Seach ; Lgltig Nak eta ee mete don’t you see you're vewy big 
en you're out, but are immediately shut u y re 
Penhecker did o¢ ‘' see " it. e 6 “ ye ee ee eet beck, 
* 


‘* AND how much do you owe for that new suit of cloth ; e 
‘That's uppleasantly personal, Mr, Flinn, comidecing Mer there as 
good as paid for, Didn't the judge make an order of ten shullins a 
month, and promise a committal in default?” 


Saturday, March 7, 1885.) 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MISS SLOPER ON MR. WHISTLER’S ART, 
VERBECK’S MESMERIZED GIRL, THE 
TWO-HEADED NIGHTINGALE, SMALL 
BOOTS, AND LORD GARMOYLE. 


I AM at present ‘‘resting"—that is to say, when not attending 

— of the new piece, and so I have been going about a bit seeing 
RS. 

‘ on girls ought to go about, if they can get some one to 
e them. 

The other evening, at ten o'clock, Lord Bob took me to see Mr. 
Whistler. I couldn't hear all Mr. Whistler said very well, because I sat 
a long way off, but I saw him 
capitally, and think he is very 
nice. They tell me he is an artist, 
and he was lecturing on art. He 
was very severe on nature. He 
said :—'* Nature is very rarely 
right. Seldom does she succeed 
in producing pictures, and some- 
times she is guilty of producing 
a very foolish sunset." And then, 
in another part of the discourse, 
he told us that, *‘ Art is too long 
to be chucked under the chin ; 
she is a goddess of habit seeking 
in all the beautiful" There | 
think he was wrong. I've seen 
Lord Alfred chuck Tessie Too- 
good under the chin, and if she 
isn’t art, and close on six feet of 
it, I don't know what is. 

You ought to go and see Ver- 
beck, the new conjuror. He is 
awfully clever and amusing. He 
does ‘* patter,” as they call 
it, in French, and his interpre- 
ter translates it as well as he 
isable, which isn't very well. 
French seems to be supposed to 
le be an unknown neues * 
ce's ought everybody knew it, except, perhaps, Lor 
Bob, and the Dook Snook, and the Hon'ble Billy. The pares ern is 
made up by mesmerizing a big girl This is funny, but I'm not quite 
sure it is quite real A nice ng man, who sat next to me, said 
he didn’t believe it either. He told me he, the nice young man, was the 
Topical Times, and I read this afterwards in his paper :—‘'She 
pretends to stiffen her stalwart arm. Verbeck calls it ‘catalepsie,’ and 
Says, mind you he says, that she can hold out the said stiff arm for an 
indefinite period, and that he (Verbeck) will defy the strongest man in 
England to hold out his arm for ten minutes. The Spirit of Labouchere 
is on me, and I will wager Vanderdecken Verbeck a level pony that the 
lady will not come down to this office any afternoon next week and hold 
her arm out for an hour by the office clock." 

The Two Headed Nightingale has come back to London, and is 
neither dead nor married. This is announced as her last season in the 
metropolis previous to her retirement into private life to enjoy the fortune 
ee ee nee resent reabee e ber  tour cous Oe oe The 
lady with two heads, four legs, four arms, and two bodies which run 
into one, chatted with the numerous visitors who crowded around her 
and satisfied their curiosity by staring her out of countenance, but she 
does not seem to be very bashful, The Snook tells me that when they 
were exhibited in London in May, 1871, the twins were called the Misses 
Millie and Christine, but now they are of as one—as Miss. She, 
or they, was, ar were, born in July: £85, and consequently is, or are, now 
nearly thirty-four years of age. ly to think of that! Good gracious ! 

I know you like to get gossip about wonderful people. Lord Bob 
tells me the week e last he was at a musical evening, not a hundred 


A well-regulated Girl. 


Lady Monckton was in flesh-coloured satin and lovely lace ; 
low satin, with brown plush train ; 
e dress and train of red brocade. 


Talking of boots, an American Interviewer has found out that the 
ee English beauty, 


* 


34; Mrs. Me- 
Kee Rankin a 
No. 2; Miss 
MaggieMitchell 
&, aa 3 i a 

ixley a No. 14; 

be i = y len 

a No. 3; 
Lillign Russell 
a No. 3}; and the Venus de Medici a No, 4. That is, she would wear 
that size if she wore any. 

Talking of America, I see Lord Garmoyle is still on mashing intent, 
and, according to the New York Dramatic News, ‘' Miss ce 
Gerard is the latest devotee of his attention." The D. N. considerately 
adds: ‘‘ Breach of promise of marriage in this country renders the 
defendant liable to arrest, my lord. A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Lord Bob is as monotonously faithful as ever. 


—~— 


THE ERRAND BOY, 


THE errand boy to the beershop's gone, 
In front of the bar you'll find him ; 
His hat he hasn't stopp‘d to put on, 
Nor to shut the door bebind him. 
** Another pint?" says the barmaid there ; 
** Yes, when you've paid for the first one ! 
Of all the young who come here, 
You really are the worse one!" 


The youngster fell !—He had paid the cash, 
He'd got it, for a wonder— 
When over the step he tumbled—smash ! 
His jug was broken asunder, 
a goede himself up :—Hurt ? not he ; 
e look’ down at the running liquor : 
‘Well, if 1'd taken it home,” quoth he, 
‘* We couldn't have swallow'd it quicker |" 


— 


AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


Lapy TUTTERUB, the widow ofa civic dignitary, had but one son, 
and her only desire in this world was that he might make an aristocratic 


A few months ago he actually married a tradesman's daughter ! 

*«My poor boy," exclaimed the old lady when they met, *‘ what could 
have induced you to do such a thing where there were so many well-bred 
women only too anxious?” 

“ iy dear mother," interrupted the young man, kindly but firmly, 
‘*I will give you my reason, and after that let the subject drop. I can 
only just afford to keep one woman, and if 1 had married one of your 
fashionable young ladies, I should certainly have had to keep a lady's 
maid, snd perhaps a page, so I married a woman who can brush her own 
hair and comb her own dog!" 


Garmoyle on the Mash. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY STORY 
EVER WRITTEN! 


Beneath, we print the Opening Chapter o 


A GREAT COMPETITION STORY, 


which may be contributed to (a Chapter cach week) by any purchaser of ALLY 
Storrx’s Hary-Horivay” destricus of competing for the Weekly Price of 
£3 :3:0 
s . 

The Story is one of Modern Life, dealing with a Dark ann Terriete Mystery, 
the nnravelment of whi. ih depends «pon the imayinative powers of those who 
undertake the allotted task. ; 

The first Chapter shows in what way the evidences of a FRAREVL CRIME were 
brought to light, and the subsequent Chatters (open to Competition) must carry 
the Story a Stage sarther each week, leaving the final development of the plot 
to be told in the Chapters yet to come. The SVORY to be told in Eight Chap- 
ters, including the First, published hereunder, Each Chapter must not be less 
than halfa column in length, and not more than acolumn, and for the best 
Chapter selected each wvel, a Prize of £3 3. 0., together with the Stover 
Awarod or Merit,” zi egiven: and a Uke amount and the same Honours 
Jor Chapter Three, and soon t end of the Story. 
Note. —AUd MSS. must le addressed to 

The Editor of 
“Tie Great Comprtition Story,” 
** Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday" Office, 
») Shoe Lane, E. C., 


and should reach the Office by first past Saturday morning, accompanied by the 
Coupon cut from the Half Holiday” of the same week, L/ the MSS, be accom: 
panied bya stamped wrapper, it Ul ensure their safe return incase of resection, 
The MSS. for Chapter [wo sronid reach the Office by Saturday arch 7th. 
* Atty Scoparr’s Hatr-H fs published midday Thursday, hallows 
half of Thursday and the whole of lriday sor writing the Chapter tole sent in; 
toarrive at the Office not later than first post Saturday morning, 


COUPON. 
7.4.0.8, 
MAR. 7,'85 


OUR PRIZE STORY. 


ooo 


THE BLACK BOX. 


CHAPTER I. 


ONE wet, cold, miserable Sunday night, two travellers, named _re- 
spectively Charles Crawshaw and John Evelyn, arrived with their luggage 
in a cab that had brought them from the docks, at the door of an old- 
fashioned hotel and tavern in a court off Fleet Street. It was an odd 
place to put up at, and but little trade seemed to be doing. A drowsy 
waiter came shuffling to the door, and helped to bring in the carpet bag 
and portmanteau and said in answer to a question as to dinner he would 
go and inquire, meanwhile showing them into the coffee-room, where 
damp wood in a newly-lit fire spluttered dismally, and the ‘gas whistled 
in the pipe, whilst without the rain lashed the window-panes, and pattered 
with mouroful monotony upon a leaden roof. 

‘: This isn't over gay, old chum,” said Evelyn, ‘and why on earth you 
put up here I can't ine. But there, I'll ask no questions. I take it 
you have a good reason, and I imagine the reason to be connected with 
that past, of which I promised never to speak to you.” 

Without speaking his companion pressed his hand. No other reply 
seemed necessary. A moment later the waiter opened the coffee-room 
door to say that they could have a steak if they did not mind waiting half 
an hour or so, or they could then and there have some cold meat. The 
cold meat prospect struck the travellers as having so cheerless a sound 
that they agreed to wait for the steak, and ordered, by way of passing the 
time, some sherry and bitters. 

Crawshaw seemingly lost in thought, tossed off in a gulp the contents of 
his glass, and as he set it down rose suddenly to his feet and began to 
rebutton the greatcoat he bad loosened. 

“* Jack,” said he, ‘they ‘ll be quite half-an hour I am certain, and I 
shall just have time." 

‘ime for what?" asked the other. ‘You're going for a walk, arc 


** About a hundred yards from here, that's al. I'll be back in good 


*«T hope you will, for I shall wait for you, of course, and I'm deuced 
hungry as it is." 

As the door closed upon his friend, John Evelyn, stretching his legs 
out before the fire, and sipping his sherry, gazed thoughtfully at the 
flickering flames. 

““Where, in the name of all that's mysterious," said he to himself, 
‘can Crawshaw have gone to, and what can be this dark secret of his 
life over which all through our journey home he has been pondering. I 
wish he had not gone out. It's absurd, perhaps, to feel uneasy upon 
such a score, but for the life of me I can’t help thinking that some mis- 
chief will come of it.” 

Thus reflecting, Evelyn sipped up the rest of the sherry, and stirred 
the fire into a blaze, and, forty minutes having elapsed, the waiter came 
to ask what was to be done about the steak. *‘ Keep it hot," said Evelyn, 
“He'll be back ina moment." 

But another twenty minutes having slowly passed away, the waiter 
came back with the steak, saying it would be quite spoilt if kept coddling 
any longer ; so Evelyn reluctantly took his place at table. 

But the steadily increasing anxiety he felt clean took away his appetite, 
and he paused each moment to listen to every sound without. By now 
the church bells had begun to ring, as though to add to the melancholy 
of the surroundings, and thus another hour passed away, and yet there 
were no signs of the missing man. 

The bells had ceased their inharmonious clang, but the rain still drifted 
against the glass and pattered on the wet roof, and the wind sighed dis- 
mally through the key-hole. Evelyn's patience was fairly exhausted. 
Three hours gone, and yet his friend had not returned. 

He has tried to pass the time with the aid of a newspaper, an old 
directory, and a Bradshaw, and had taken to rambling backwards and 
forwards the length of tbe room, like a lion in its cage, when the sound 
of wheels at the hotel door brought him to a sudden standstill, and he 
hurried out into the passage to see what it was, At the door stood a 
four-wheeled cab, and from the roof the cabman, the waiter, and the 
boots were lowering a large black box. Evelyn turned back disap- 
pointed, and threw himself wearily intoa chair, About five minutes later 
the waiter opened the door. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, is the box the cabman left here for you? It's 
directed to Mr. Charles Crawshaw." 

“"A box for Crawshaw! That's strange!" 

‘* Because," continued the waiter, ‘‘the missus says she hopes there's 
nothing wrong with it.” 

‘“Wrong with it!" repeated Evelyn, amazed, and he came out into 
the passage again to find there assembled the landlady and servants with 
faces expressing excitement and alarm, The landlady was the first to 
s 


“If this is Mr. Crawshaw he must take away that box. I don't like 
the look of it. What is inside?” 

Evelyn advanced. ‘‘ Crawshaw is the name of my friend,” he said ; 
“and this his address—which is in his handwriting. What can it all 
mean? Good heavens!" He had placed his hand upon the side of the 
box, where the lid joined the lower part, and, raising it again, found it 
to be smeared with blood. 

The box was very heavy, and in lowering it from the cab, the lock had 
been broken. Only the cord across kept it closed. Evelyn, moved by 
an uncontrollable impulse, drew his pocket-knife, and, slicing the cord 
through, flung the lid open, then, with a cry of horror, staggered back. 

The sight tbat met his view was indeed a terrible one. Attired ina 
dress of black silk and crape lay the headless corpse of a woman, the 
limbs twisted, black satin shoes upon the feet, and on her dead white 
hand rings glittering. Whilst all assembled stood in speechless horror 
gazing upon the spectacle, Evelyn became conscious of the presence of 
Crawshaw behind him. He yrcssed forward and gazed also into the 
box, and, stooping, suddenly caught up a hand to more closely observe 
the rings. Then uttering a sound, half groan half shriek, he fell upon 
his knees beside the corpse, and in a hoarse whisper Evelyn heard him 
say, ‘‘ My God ! ‘tis she—my wife!” 

( To be continued by anyone who chooses to write the next chapter.) 


A NARRATIVE RESPECTING THE VERY STRANGE 
CONDUCT ON THE PART OF AN UNINTELLIGIBLE 
FOREIGNER VISITING THIS ISLAND. 


—~— 

My name is Peebles, 1 am a fancy bread and biscuit baker, and I am 
also a confectioner, 

I provide parties with suppers and lend out rout seats on hire, and I 
have supplied one wedding breakfast. 

Shall I ever supply another? Not for me! 

On the first of last month, at eleven in the forenoon, a person entered 
my shop and began talking. In appearance he was a gentleman, but 
his English was disgraceful. He was, in short, a bar- 
birous toreigner, 

For some time I thought he wanted a Rath Bun, 
and kept on handing it tohim. Then I thought it 
was a jelly he was choking himself about, and went 
downstairs for one, as we keep them there, so that 
they may come up fresh and cool, but he didn’t seem 
to want a jelly. 

I was at length upon the 
into the road, when he got hold of me by the shoul- 
ders and began pitching me out. I took hold of him 
by the collar, and we both pitched out together. 

Arrived upon the pavement, and when in the act 
of looking about for a I felt his hand o 
my shoulder again. ing round I found him 
seeay ond poe to the notice in my shop window 
of ‘* Wedding fasts supplied.” He then pointed 
his fingers at his mouth, nodded like a mandarin, 
as the saying is (I haven't seen one nod myself), and 

ed me suddenly back again into my establish- 
ment, and sat down at my marble table. 

Upon this I thought I ought to call up my son 
John. I called out ‘‘ John, here's a deranged foreigner 
wants a wedding breakfast, and he wants to eat it 
all up by himself in the shop.” 

When John heard that, he came up and hada look at him and fetched 
the apprentice and the girl, and we all stood in a row looking at him 
waiting for his breakfast, and I never saw a man look such a fool in my 
life. After he had sat a bit he got up and shrugged his shoulders, and 
went away. 

Of roel we thought we had got rid of the raging lunatic, and that 
possibly his friends would take care of him and we shouldn't be troubled 
any more, but this was not the case. In the evening he turned up again, 
though this time his behaviour was more rational, He opened a pocket- 
book, and, bowing and smiling, laid down a piece of pa on which 
were written a name and address, and the words ‘‘ Wedding breakfast, 

Comer’ said I to John, ‘‘ this is more like business, only how many 
is the breakfast to be for?” 

After this for the next twenty minutes we did our best to get at the 
benighted foreigner’s meaning, and then John said, ‘' Write it down,” 
and we did so, and got the foreigner to e it away with him, mean- 
while leaving the ten- pound note, 

We did not see any more of him that night, though we sat up late, 
and next day the calling for the rent, and being very uppy about 
it, I handed him over the ten-pound note. About an hour afterwards 


the rai asi came back. 

This time he had brought another man with him. The other man 
said, ‘‘ My friend here want interpret.” 

I said, ‘‘ He asked me for a wedding breakfast." 

He said, ‘‘ You no understand mosh very little." 

I said, ‘‘ No, I'm blessed if I do; if he wants a breakfast, how many 
does he want it for?" 

He said, ‘‘ My friend will as you like.” 

I said, “‘ He must know how many guests he is going to invite. What's 
the good of playing the fool?" 

“He said, ‘ My friend will leave it you. You supply breakfast. You 
supply t also. You supply all, my friend pay what you will.” 

Teel to John, ‘‘ Bedlam broke loose is peace and quietness to these 
forei: ; what's to be done with them?” 

said, ‘‘It's a very good address, and he seems to be a Duke, only 
he spells it so ignorant. Why not make a good thing of him? Wecan 
easily find a lot of people who'd like to have 
a tuck-out on the i 

The matter was then arranged. I was to 
find twenty guests a carte //anche breakfast, 
and the best wines. It was to come off in 
a week's time. There would be some nice 
pickings. I chuckled, so did John. 

The of the day arrived. It was 
a splendid breakfast, and with wines would 
cost our friend the French Duke close on fifty 
pounds. About nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, just as we had packed up and sent oft 
the eatables and drinkables, having, just 
before, packed off the last of the guests, who 
came to borrow half-a-crown for a pair of 
white kid gloves, after having borrowed two 
pounds ten previous asa deposit for a dress- 
suit he was to hire from Blackford's, the Duke 
arrived in a cab, accompanied by a friend, 
both wearing huge wedding-favours simi'ar 
to those you put on the horses’ heads, 
pinned on their manly bosoms. = 

‘And ze Bride?” asked the Duke's friend, in a tone of indignant 
astonishment ; ‘‘and ze Bride?" 

«The Bride!" 1 repeated, blankly, ‘‘ No; look here, you know, upon 
my word of honour, joking apart, you asked me to supply the breakfast 
and the guests, but if you wanted me to supply the Bride as well, why 
the deuce and all didn't you say so—in time?" 

‘My friend have said you supply all,” replied the Duke's friend. 
‘* What is a wedding wizout a Bride? How is it a wedding-breakfast 
wizout a wedding? All is finish, You have fail. My friend shall no 


int of pitching him out 


‘The Duke, 


No Pay. 


v2 

eR ebane legally he fs in the right. If John now had only been born a 
irl! 

8 ae 


DISENCHANTMENT. 


A SYLPH-LIKE symmetry of shape, 
A waist a wasp would die for, 
A step so airy that e’en a fairy 
Its ownership would sigh for. 


A Hebe-haughtiness of head, 
An ankle (this between us), 

A hand, glove-cased, that would have graced 
The De Medici Venus, 


All this with ecstasy | mark, 
And haste my steps till able 
Her face to see—ah, woe is me! 

A negress black as sable ! 


—~>—. 


LIONS IN LONDON. 
CAUTION TO PLEASURE- SEEKERS 


A VALUABLE correspondent writes us as follows :—‘‘ Without wishing 
to cause needless alarm, will you permit me to draw your attention to 
the following particulars ?—Yesterday afternoon, whilst strollng along 
the outer circle of Regent's Park, | heard distinctly, and more than 
once, the unmistakable roar of the Senegal lion, without exception one 
of the most savage tribes of the breed! That this lion was indigenous 
to these northern latitudes I was not aware till I heard him roar with 
my own ears. I have happily as yet, however, seen no account of any- 
thing fatal having occurred, though, judging trom the enormous amount 
of baby-flesh yesterday in the park, 1 cannot but think that some such 
accident must have transpired. I would recommend that a vigilant 
search be at once undertaken, in order that the roaming beast be at 
once captured " | How about the Zooiv,icad Gardens 2—A. SLOPER. 


% 
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Saturday, March 7, 1886.) 


( pon the occ:sion of a recent 
policy ef remarkabie cleverness. 


a cannon-ball, and avoiding contact with 


4. A. Storer, having noticed sticking 
up in the air the boots of a recumbent 
drummer-boy, casually observes that 
they are about his own size, and in good 
repair. 


oe The March winds "ev tonk yer ‘at, my lord.” 
SHALL Ul CARRY THAT >) 
DEADLY WWEARON FORVYE 5 


-—. SORR?~ J 
—_ SORRE 


ned r 


s A. Store takes a nearer view of 


hy the boots in question, and feels sure the 
“Oe poor fellow would be much more com- 
Ms fortable without them, 


8, The raffianly drammer-boy, who 


ming, to avoid active service, resents 
these acts upon the part of A. SLopar. 


REG! Sema’ OFFICE | 
— ey a 


ttle, 


1. Here A. Storer may be observed anticipating the advent of 


the same by a simple but 


ingenious process. Great loss of life would be avoided were this 
plan more generally observed. 


g- A serious difference of opinion occurs between A. SLorex 
was not dead at all, but ignobly sham- and the drummer-boy, who, in a dastardly manner, commits an 
unprovoked assault upon A. SioreR while 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


2, A. Stover is here depicted taking a care- 
ful survey of oe ae of the battle, and 


the flight overhead of the deadly missles. At 
this time he is making his memorable inquiry 
of “ How many more on you are there, if you 
please?” 


is down, 


MM sorwose ws WOU | | 
fj 
| 


YW 


lau i 
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Gent, in want of a situation (bitterly). Call again to-morrow! What's the use? 

Here, I paid my fee a month ago, and walked here and ‘ome again, a matter of 

eight miles each way, twice every blessed day since, bar Sundays, and yet you 

profess to find me constant employment ! | 
Clerk of Registry Office. Well, don’t you call that '‘ constant employment?” 


2. Tap-room ditto. 


We eagerly seize this opportunity of giving publicity to a series of heroic deeds upon the part of A. Si.or¥, our Special Corresponden’ at the Seat of War. 


SLOPER performed several deeds of extreme daring, and was (/kewise distinguishe! fora display vf strategic 


: Finding that the flight of the deadly missiles 
increased rather than decreased as the day wore 
on, A. Storer, equal to the o:casion, whiled 
away an hour or so with a copy of his “* Ha:r- 


Houwway.” He may here he seen wrapped 


up in the ‘* Answers to Correspondents,” 


6, Ever anxious to collect a trophy, how- 
| ever trifling, A. S1.oreK proceeds to collect 
| the boots in question. 


7 One of which, after much jerking, 
leaves its owner with a suddenness which 
discomposes A. Sorgk exceedingly. 


to. Triumphant retreat of cowardly drummer-boy, and 
extremely unpleasant pusition of A. Storer, left in a ditch 
upon the ensanguined field of carnage, 


: THE UNEMPLOYED. 


‘What is it that's up with me? The foot and mouth disease, I calls it. Boots 
a’ busted—nno wittles thie week ” 


—r— + 


i 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 
—o— 


Tue lord Mayor has formed an influential Committee with the view 
of raising at the Mansion House a Fund to providea National Memorial 
to General Gordon, 
in recognition of 
those patriotic, de- 
voted, and heroic 
services which will 
endear him for all 
time to his fellow- 
countrymen and to 
many in other 
lands. The form 
which the memorial 
will take will be 
hereafter deter- 
mined by the Com- 
mittee, but it will 
certainly be of a 
practical, useful, 
and suitable char- 
acter, and one 
which would have 
been congenial to 
the feelings of the 
illustrious man 
whom it will com- 
memorate. 

There can be no 
doubt but that the 
movement will be 
universally popular. The following letter from General Gordon, address- 
ed a a friend in Cairo, and dated Khartoum, December 14th, is most 
touching :— 

All is up. I expect a catastrophe in ten days’ time. It would not 
have been so if our people had kept me better informed as to their inten- 
tions, My adieux to all. C. G. Gorpon." 


*@ 
* 

A CORRESPONDENT of a contemporary says:—As a member of that 
much-maligned class of domestic servants, I beg to say a few words in 
their defence. hile so much is said about the condition of shop 
assistants and others, and while every effort is made to shorten their 
working hours, and them time for recreation, who thinks of 
putting in a word for servants? Noone; while all, with a few exceptions, 
agree in throwing discredit upon them. Surely when a lady grudges 
her servant an hour's leave of absence, and makes up for a short boliday 
by extra work before and after, and even speaks of the girl's food as if it 
were a sin for her to eat—surely, I say, a lady cannot expect otherwise 
than grudging service. Relieve me, servants have some sensitive feelings; 
and sundry words and actions and ready sympathy in trouble will do far 
more than hasty words and acts. which show that mistress looks upon 
her as a mere machine, out of which she will get as much labour as 

ible. I acknowledge that there are many servants who are undeserving 
of confidence, and upon whom kindness is thrown away. We find good 
and bad in every class of life, but surely nothing is more unjust than to 


‘ make the many soffer for tte sins of the few. 


ee 


their suspicions, The arrested 
the vendor of the animal, which was a 
cat, and found other Tiddlums dressed 
on the premises ready for sale. How's 
that for juggling? | 7 


e 

A STARTLING occurrence took place 
some nights back, at the Princeof Wales's 
. ham. During the 
transformation scene of the tomime, 
«The Forty Thieves,” a girl, one 
of the centre figures in the scene, fell 
from the iron on which she was standing, 1 distance of twenty-two feet. 
She was badly bruised and cut about the face, but luckily no bones 


were broken. 


M. ANDRIEUX, ex-Prefect of Police, describes, with much humour, the 
dena of keeping ‘‘dossiers” which is in vogue at the Prefecture of 


about you, but also what everybody else has been saying for or against 
. Tt is an error to think that only criminals have ‘* dossiers,” 


are of the greatest use to the police in following up clues, and are never 
—— except by experienced men who know how to sift their evidence 

th the utmost care. Suppose this sort of thing happened in England! 
After all, though, as I. Moses says, only wrong-doers would have cause 
to complain. o> 


Miss SLOPER hears that the out-door illuminations at the ‘' Invention- 
eries" will be no less elaborate and effective than they were at ‘‘ The 
Healtheries,” but the tedious method of separately trimming the wicks 
of some t of tiny oil lamps will be discarded in favour of a 
system of electric lighting by which the whole of the nds will, as if 
by magic, be wrapped in a many-coloured splendour by the simple action 
of one pair of hands. oe 


How are they getting on with the Channel Tunnel? Are the works 
e stand still till 
i et more 
settled a theother 
side? And if it is 
never to be com- 
pleted, could not 
the holes on either 
side be somehow 
utilized as a bazaar 
in the Thames 
Tunnel style, or as 
an aquarium ? 


* 

AN inmate of a 
Roman Catholic 
convent in 
Suffolk, is reported 
to have escaped 
under somewhat 
extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The 
mother and two 
sisters of a nun 
known as Sister 
Baptiste visited the 
convent, and on 
being granted an 
interview with her 
lo ked themselves in her room and refused admittance to the Lady 
Abbess. They then shouted ‘‘ Murder!" and ‘* Help!" from the bed- 
room window, causing a crowd to collect. Sister Baptiste then let 
herself down to the ground by the aid of sheets tied together. She then 
ran across the open country, followed by a large crowd, whom, however, 
she speedy out-distanced, leaping hedges and ditches. She was ulti- 
mately caught and left with her mother for London. Her sisters had 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


viously paraded the streets of the village ina most frantic manner, 
Lice out that they had been forcibly ejected from the convent and 
roughly treated. oe 


Tuy are really beginning to set things a little straight in the Royal 
Courts of Justice. It having been found that many of the jurors, wit- 
nesses, and others having busi- 
ness at the Law Courts frecjuent- 
ly mistook their way to the 
various Courts, large notice- 
hoards have now heen placed in 
the Central Hall containing ex- 
plicit directions as to the situa- 
tion of the Courts, offices, and 
refreshment bars. As far as the 
bars are concerned, possibly the 
notice-boards were hardly neces- 
sary. Instinct, does it. 


Tur head cashier trusts that 
the new detective force will not 
have to wear the usual prison- 
made boots. On this point de- 
pends everything, The boot of 
the ‘‘bobby,” carrying with it 
all the drill, routine, and in- 
effaceable stamp of Scotland 
Yard, announces itself to crime a mile away. 


As well may the new de- 
tectives be sent out with an ornamental crimson “)" branded on their 
foreheads as moulded by the red tape people whose only belief in a 
constable lies in his automaticism. 


7? 


* 

A FrEXCH woman has been convicted at Blois of defrauding and at- 
tempting to murder a1ich widow named Duval. She accosted the latter, 
and induced her to confide her family quarrels to her, and professed to have 
supernatural powers for reconciling disputants and securing wealth. 
Mme. Duval went home with the woman, spent the night with her, and 
gave her 4oofr., the two burning a taper in a church to the success of the 
affair, A few days later she advanced 4, soofr, more, and afterwards 
2,200fr., the woman promising that the treasure would emerge from the 
ground at a given date. When this had expired, Mme, Duval gave up 
her jewels, and was presented with what looked like a piece of dough, 
which she was to heat at night ia a saucepan, leaning over the latter in 
bed till the charm worked. Mme. Duval did all this, the result being an 
explosion, which shattered the roof, door, and windows, and set fire to 
the bed. She was extracted dreadfully burned and bruised. The witch 
when arrested pleaded an alibi, and insisted that an acquaintance and 
former fellow-prisoner had borrowed her clothes, and had been mistaken 
for her. She was sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour. 

ee 
e 

Two fine-growing boys, both nine years of age, were found placing 
stones in the groove at the foot of a signal post, and on being asked why 
they had done so, they replied that they were anxious to see a train ruo 
off the line. Would you believe it, they wero not allowed even this 
amusement. *° 


The Home Secret:ry recently received a deputation of dock labourers, 
who came to the Home Office to represent the distress existing among 
the dock labourers of London. The deputation 
was introduced by Mr. Arnold White, who repu- 
diated, on behalf of the deputation, any sympathy 
with the inflammatory and chimerical statements 
made in the name of the unemployed of london 
by the deputation to Sir C. Dilke, organised by the 
Democratic Federation. Mr. White described the 
distress, and t upon the suggestions for its 
relief. Out of 4,000 men who had been found 
outside of the gates of the docks seeking employ- 
ment, it had been ascertained that not more than 
500 were successful, and that the average earnings 
of these men were under 5s. per w What 
the men sought was relief, which they could 
take without degradation; but what form that 
relief should take was not stated. 


* 

A, SLoPER hears on authority that aman who 
gets drunk at home, to the inconvenience of his 
family circle, may in future be sent out for an 
airing in a Bath-chair until he becomes sober, 
without dread of police interference. It would, 
certainly increase domestic happiness if habitual j 
drunkards were to utilize Bath-chairs for drinking purposes; imbibing 
their liquors while being wheeled along, and being only dragged home 
when they have reduced themselves to a state of insensibility. They 
could then be carried indoors by the chairman, and comfortably de- 
posited in bed. The ordinary wheelbarrow, being also ‘‘ private pro- 
perty,” might be used in the same manner for drinking purposes by 
persons who cannot afford the luxury ofa Bath-chair, At Hastings, a 
respectably dressed man, in a helpless state of intoxication, was being 
wheeled along in a Bath-chair drawn by a chairman, when a policeman, 
seeing his condition, stopped the chair and took him into custody. The 
constable, however, committed a fatal error. Instead of removing the 
drunken man from the Bath-chair on arresting him, he allowed bim to 
be wheeled in that vehicle to the police station. The Bench therefore 
held that the prisoner had been drunk only on private property, and 
dismissed the case. The decision has given McGooseley great satis- 
faction. oe 

* 


MARRIAGES of duke's daughters are good for trade. The Duke of 
Bedford in spending {10,000 on his daughter's (Lady Ermyntrude 
Sackville Russell) trousseau, can well afford it, his income being 
over {600.000 a year. Lady E. Russell has spent {2,000 on pocket 
handkerchiefs, and has six dozen silk stockings at £60 the dozen, and 
everything at the same rate. Miss Sloper is disgusted at the meanness 
of Lord Bob, who says that ‘‘spun silk" are good enough for any girl 
of well regulated principles. ee 

* 


Mr. SLoprR's attention was called the other day to the enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of Lager Beer in London. The publican 
speaking on the 
subject said it ought 
to be put down. 
“But it is put 
down," said Mr. 
SLorER, ‘‘by the 
hogshead. I 
thought that was 
what you were com- 
plaining of | y 


* 

TootTsi£ hears 
that many of {the 
Parisian actresses 
do not hesitate to 
spend as much as 
£200 to £300 for 
a single dress to be 
worn in some 
Society drama. To 
such a pitch has 
this extravagance 
been carried, that 
the manager of the 
Comédie Francaise 
has repealed the 
rule compelling the 
company to furnish all their own diesscs, for pieces, the scene of which 
is laid at the present day. These are now supplied by the theatre, 
as well as the historical costumes. Per contra, the most meanly- 
dressed personages of Paris are the elderly and noble dames of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, so the Hon'ble Billy says—and he ought to know. 


(Saturday, March 7, 1885. 


A CHRONICLE OF curious EVENTS. 
A CaLenpak FOR THE Werk jost Exped, 


arch, 1854.—This day is memorable by the of 
al a, City of Glasgow, bound from Liverpool to 
She had on board 111 cabin passengers, 293 steerage 
crew numbering 76. She was never heard of aft nor were any 
ft ts everepicked up which could be identified as having belonged 


to her. 
March, 1857.—This day is one among many associated with the 
baad of the eaoria Cran: upon heroic soldiers and sailors. It con- 


if worn by a sailor. 

Ist Mace. 1842.—An explosion occurred this v= at a firework fac- 
tory in Lambeth, which caused the death of four of the workmen em- 
ployed there. Be 


aha ICT 

2nd March. 1738.—Johnson and Garrick, on the morning of this 
day, started from Lichfield, They ‘‘rode and tied” to London, the 
great lexicographer with twopence halfpenny in his , and Davy 
with something less, The latter, then in his twenty-t year, entered 
as a pupil of Colson at Rochester, and Johnson sought employment in 
translation and the drama, his friends Sa, tay that he 
would ‘turn out a fine tragedy writer.” ‘* world has few greater 
pleasures than that which two friends enjoy in tracing back, at some dis- 
pont time, those transactions and events through which they have passed 


together. 
>) March, 1871.—Explosion of the powder magazine at Morges, 
causing the death of twenty soldiers, engaged at the time in withdrawing 
bullets from the French cartridges. 
and March, 1784.—Blanchard, the aéronaut, made his first ascent 
s anda rudder, 


occu! is most innocently amused with these 
air balloons. But, as half a million of that impassion 
for any object are always more childish than children, the good souls of 


London are much fonder of the ai7gonauts than of the toy 
Lunadi is said to have bought three or four thousand in the stocks, by 
exhibiting his person, his balloon, and his dog 
theon,' for a shilling each visitor. Blanchard, a Frenchman, is his rival, 
and I expect that they will soon have an air-fight in the clouds, likea 


3rd March, 1731.—In a magazine of this date is the following 
poor man was found hanging in a barn 
at Bungay by a person who cut him down, and, running for help, left a 
penknife behind him. The man , cut his throat with it; and 
a river near, he jumped into it; but company coming, he was 


was engraved :—‘' T! 
majestie, James, King of Eng 

3rd March, 1840 —A hostile meeting took 
don Common, between Prince Louts N and Count Léon, a 
reputed son of the Emperor Napoleon. The police interfered, and 
conducted the parties to Bow Sireet, where they were bound over to 
heep the peace. 


ong Soe close to 
15 feet. About twenty —— afterwards, the hangman re- 


man made a second ascent of the scaffold, and placed himself beneath 
the drop without assistance. The executioner then performed his office 
with great celerity, and in less than a minute Atkinson had ceased to 


exist. 
4th March, 1839.—An attempt was this day made to injure Madame 
Vestris, by sending her a box filled with explosives, The design was 
frustrated by a carpenter at the theatre, forcing the lid in, instead of 
out. 

4th March, 1861.—A fatal event happened this day in the celebrated 
bear-pit at Berne. Captain Lorts, of the British Army, Lora. ‘lesan 
tally into the part occupied by the old bear. About an hour ; 


render 
4th March, 1841.—A gra\ was this day buried alive in St. Bride's 
churchyard by the falling in of the grave in which he was working, He 
was not discovered 


pressed 
coffins upon his chest. 


opera ot Les Huguenots, 

sth March, 1597.—On this day the son of the constable, Duke de 
Montmorency, was baptized at the hotel de Montmorency. Henry IV. 
was a sponsor, and the Pope's legate officiated. So sumptuous was the 
banquet, that all the cooks in Paris were engaged eight days in preparing 
it. There were two sturgeons of a hundred ¢cus. The fish, for the 
most part, were sea-monsters, brought expressly from the coast. The 
fruit cost one hundred and fifty écus ; and such pears were sent to table 
as could not be matched for an écu each, 


5k uae Ca 
6th March, 1851.—Sarah Chesham, a woman of masculine pro- 
, was this day tried at Chelmsford Assizes for administering 
to her husband with intent to murder him. The evidence fully 
ht home the charge to the prisoner, of having administered arsenic 
in a rice Legging | to her husband, who, after lingering in pain for some 
weeks, died in May, 1849. She was sentenced to be executed, and 
heard her doom without the slightest emotion. 
6th March, 1843.—A gentleman, who had been a banker and army- 
agent in Regent Street, was tried this day at the Central Criminal Court 
for stealing knives. forks, and spoons from various clubs with which he 
was connected. He was found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ 
jar apbacipes At the close, no less then sixteen pawnbrokers were 
each of whom preduced silver tablespoons and forks, which were 
bag rc bee ea, gama to them, 
arch, 1867.—Die ay, at thampton, a: , Char’ 
Brown, ‘‘ Artemus Ward,” mere e sain me 


7th March, 1873.—Mary Ann Cotton, charged with wholesale 
poisoning at Bishop Auckland, tried at Durham, pak guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death. It was thought this inhuman wretch had killed no 
fewer than eighteen people, husbands, children, step-children, and 
lodgers. Previous to her execution on the 24th, she made a statement 
admitting having used poison, but with no evil intention. When the 
drop fell, the Under-Sheriff fainted, and had to be supported by two 


7th March, 1842.—Arrival of the Overland Mail with the news of th 
dreadful disaster in Afghanistan. The correspondent of the Morsicg 
dicted : Cabul has ae oe tte whole British force there, amounting 
Co) ,000 men, annihiliated ; one entire British regimen 
erased at one fell swoop from the Army List.” - a 
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Saturday, March 7, 1886.) 


THE DEMON DRUMMER BOY. 


A CHERUB child—an only son 
Was he—Horatio Gregory Gum, 
* And he play'd in an ‘‘ orchestry,”” 
And play'd divinely—on the drum ! 
: His father's pride, his mother's joy, 
All glory to the Drummer Boy ! 


As trombonist, his worthy sire 
Was quite the best that ever blew ; 
On the bass-viol he was great— 
He tootled on the cornet too. 
In truth, you scarcely could surpass 
His pa on instruments of brass. 


So far so good,—that's well enough ; 
But ‘twas reserved for H. G, Gum 
To earn a name in history 
} By rub-dub-dubbing on the drum. 
I swear it would have sent you wild, 
Or made you deaf, to hear that child, 


+ . I heard him—ah, I heard him much !— 
I can’t say I the drum adore: 
I had the drawing-rooms beneath, 
He rub-dubb'd on tbe second floor ; 
Aad I think then, as I think now, 
He made a most confounded row. 


hi A most Confounded Row, 


f I gather'd up my bed and walk'd 
% found another home. That day 
1 had a quiet little meal, 
And bought a ticket for the play. 
The stalls I purchased for that night 
Was front row—first up on the right. 


Uh, woe was me! I never dreamt 
What agony had yet to come ; 

My wretched seven shillingsworth 
‘as just exactly on the drum. 
And H. G. Gum, as I'm a man, 
Was there to play the rataplan. 


; That tiend-like child—indeed ‘twas he — 
1 recognized the monster 
1 sat ten minutes patiently, 
Then rose up with a hideous yell. 
a A man behind said, ‘* Hold your row !' 
‘To me—not to the row-de-dow. 


He clutched his Throat. 


1 held my row with all my might, 
‘Till I could hold my row no more, 
Then leant across—then clutch'd his throat— 


Then raised him up from off the floor. 
. PY 


* * * 
That night I fill'd a felon’s cell. 
Aba! Ho ho! A—bumph! 


——__>——_-_ 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


EX1KACK from the Diary of Ensign——. ‘When Pottiboy joined 
\ ‘Ours’ (we were in quarters then at Coventry) he was so awfully con- 


‘Tis well! 


ceited, so dreadfully stuck-up, and such a nutsance to everyone in con- 
sequence of his airs and graces that Brownjones, our senior captain, and 
‘funny man,’ said he'd bz the deus ex machini, and take Pottiboy down 
a peg. Accordingly that very evening at mess, Brownjones, in the midst 
of a dead silence sang out across the table, ‘I say Pottiboy, it may seem 
a strange kind of a sort of thing to say, but do you know why you are 
not now really half a soldier?’ " 
‘*Wha—at?" said Pottiboy, getting very red. ‘* How—eh? Wha— 
\ at d'ye mean, sir? Is it—aw—a widdle—aw?" , 
“‘Well,” said Brownjones, ‘* You ei caer not fa/, a soldier now, 
becai don't you see, you're—in yuarters!"’ 
“Haw ! haw! ! haw! ! !"alldown the table. Poor |’. ! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


ee  S 


HALF-HANGED SMITH. 
—— 


JouHN Siti was the son of a farmer at Malton, about fifteen miles 
from the city of \ork, who bound him apprentice toa packer in London, 
with whom he served his time, and afterwards worked as a journeyman. 
He then went to sea on board a man-of-war, and was at the expedition 
against Vigo; but on his return from that service he was discharged. He 

s enlisted as a soldier in the regiment of Guards commanded 
by Lord Cutts ; but in this station he soon made bad connections, and 
engaged with some of his dissolute companions as a housebreaker. On 
the sth of December, 1705, he was arraigned on four different indictments, 
on two of which he was convicted. While he lay under sentence of 
death, he seemed very little affected with his situation, absolutely depend- 
ing on a reprieve, through the interest of his friends. An order, how- 
ever, came for his execution on the 24th day of the same month, in con- 
sequence of which he was carried to‘l'yburn, where he performed his de- 
votions, and was turned oft in the usual manner ; but when he had hung 
near fifteen minutes, the people present cried out, ‘'A reprieve!" Here- 
upon the malcfactor was cut down, and, being conveyed to a house in 
the neighbourhood, he soon revived, upon his being bled, and other 


remedies applied. 

Ww hen he perfectly recovered his senses, he was asked what were his 
feelings .1t the time of execution ; to which he repeatedly replied, in sub- 
stance, as follows :—‘‘ That when he was turned off, he, for some time, 
was sensible of very great pain, occasioned by the weight of his body, and 
felt his spirits in a strange commotion, violently pressing upwards ; that 
having forced their way to his head, he, as it were, saw a great blaze, or 
cephebe jp which seemed to go out at his eyes with a tlash, and then 
he lost all sense of pain. That after he was cut down, and began to come 
to himself, the blood and spirits, forcing themselves into their former 
channels, put him, by a sort of pricking or shooting, to such intolerable 
pain, that he could have wished those hanged who had cut him down.” 

From this circumstance he was called ‘‘ Half-hanged Smith.” After 
this narrow escape from the grave, Smith pleaded to his pardon on the 
z2oth of February, and was discharged. Yet such was his propensity to 
evil deeds, that he returned to his former practices, and, being appre- 
hended, was again tried at the Old Bailey for housebreaking; but some 
difficulties arising in the case, the affair was left to the opinion of the 
twelve judges, who cletermined in favour of the prisoner. After this 
second extraordinary escape, he was a third time indicted ; but the prose- 
cutor happening to die before the day of trial, he once more obtained 
that liberty which his conduct showed he had not deserved. 

We have no account of what became of the man after this third re- 
markable incident in his favour ; but Christian charity inclines us to hope 
that he made a proper use of the singular dispensation of Providence 
evidenced in his own person. 

It was not unfrequently the case, that, in Dublin, men were formerly 
seen walking about who, it was known, had been sentenced to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the lay, and upon whom, strange as it may appear to 
unenlightened eyes, the sentence had been carried out. The custom 
until lately was, that the body should hang only half an hour ; and, in a 
mistaken lenity, the sheriff, in whose hands was entrusted the execution 
of the law, would look away, after the prisoner had been turned oft, while 
the friends of the culprit would hold up their companion by the waistband 
of his breeches, so that the rope should not press upon his throat. They 
would, at the expiration of the usual time, thrust their ‘* deceased" friend 
into a cart, in which they would gallop him over all the stones and rough 
poe they came near, which was supposed to be a never-failing recipe, 

order to revive him, professedly, and indeed in reality, with the inten- 
tion of ‘ waking” him. An anecdote is related of a fellow named Ma- 
hony, who had been convicted for the murder of a Connaught-man, in 
one of the numerous Munster and Connaught wars, and whose execution 
had been managed in the manner above described ; who, being put into 
the cart in a cotfin by his Munster friends, on his way home was so re- 
vived, and so overjoyed at finding himself still alive, that he sat upright 
and gave three hearty cheers, by way of assuring his friends of his safety. 
A ‘‘jontleman" who was shocked at this indecent conduct in his defunct 
companion, and who was, besides, afraid of their scheme being discovered 
and thwarted, immediately, with the sapling which he carried, hit him a 
thump on the head, which effectually silenced his self-congratulations. 
On their arrival at home, they found that the ‘' friendly’ warning which 
had been given to the poor wretch, had been more effectual than the 
hangman's rope ; and the wailings and lamentations which had been 
empleyed at the place of execution to drown the encouraging cries of the 
aiders of the criminal’s escape, were called forth in reality at his wake 
on the same night. It was afterwards a matter of doubt whether the 
fellow who dealt the unfortunate blow ought not to have been charged 
with the murder of his half-hanged companion ; but ‘‘a justice” being 
consulted, it was thought no one could be successfully charged with the 
murder of a man who was already dead in law. 

ee 


DOWN AGAIN. 


* * * * e 


Ir was a grand, stupendous, overpowerioy; spectacle. The bells rang 
joyously out. The cannons roared. |: very housetop was densely crowded. 
The eager mob surged to and fro tumultously in the street below. 

Onward he came. 

The Conqueror approached, erect, cold, passive. No smile illumined 
those stern features. No glitter was ia his eye. Onward he came, with 
measured tread, to the spot where the Mayor and Ci tion, bare- 
headed, awaited his arrival. Still was he silent, still seemingly indifferent 
to all passimg around hiin—heedless of the deafening cheers. 

All of a sudden, when every eye was on him, his legs flew up into the 

air, and the soles of his boots were plainly visible. He had trodden on 

a bit of orange-peel. 

Whilst the Mayor read the address, as seriously as he could, the Con- 

queror rubbed himself furtively 
* 


* * 


—_——>— 


GRATITUDE. 

Youn, Crutchpick entered a hatter's shop the other day, and began 
looking at some hats _ Presently Crutchpick, who had been out late the 
night betore, exclaimed— 

** By Jove, I'm dy-ing of thirst.” 

‘Allow me to offer you some brandy and soda, sir," observed the 
complaisant tradesman. 

“'Thankee,” replied the customer, ‘1 don’t mind if I do.” 

‘lhe refreshing beverage was drunk, and then Crutchpick, rising, ex- 
claimed— 

“+1 shan’t have my hat here after all. I'll go over the way.” 

‘*] hope I have not offended you, sir,” said the startled tradesman, 
**or done anything to lose your custom.” 

**Oh, no! answered Crutchpick. ‘‘ But you are such a good-natured 
fellow, you know, that, by Jove, I can’t take you in. Because, don't you 
see, if I had bought a hat from you I should never have paid for it, so 
I'll go and deal with that fellow over the way.” 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS, 
Mk. JoNnEs told his wife, the other day, that if she did not take care, 
he should lose his temper with her ; she replied, she was glad to hear of 
it, and only hoped he would never find it again. 

THe man who went three nights running to the theatre has stopped 
for want of breath, 

Tue Pitch of a Child's Voice —Var. (This attempt will be seen 
had by warming it at the fire, some ci! it being written in invislble 
ink). 
From ne K\uck HAkb ‘UN, — Knockturnal knockings are 
knocksious ; may they never ‘appen ! 

P\SsAGEs that lead to nothing sometimes find a termination in the 
Breach of Promise ( ourt. 

Morvto for Teetotallers —‘* I won't beer none." 

liars the cheese, as the fox remarked to the crow. 
\NoM \LY.—Tom’'s a good boy, he never drinks, that's one good pint. 

SairH declares that the only thing on earth capable of moving a 
c 1tain cross-grained old aunt of his is her rocking-cbair. 

SOME one suggests that the hangman should, once and for all, be 
shelved—indeed, why should he (k)not? 

CONSUMPTION IS CURABLE.—The way to get fat :—Look well after 
tte servants, that the candle-ends and suchlike are not wasted, If this 
rule is strictly attended to, you cannot fail to ‘‘get fat.’ 
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ONE WIFE TOO MUCH. 
(By the Author of ‘Two Babies Too Many." ) 
= 
CHAPTER NIV. 

HE PLOTS AND PLANs. 


‘Ti ceremonies attendant on chokerdblacker manufacture are elaborate, 
and Mrs. Penny likens them to an incantation ; but it is in every way a 
success, the only thing wanting, indeed, being a couple of teaspoonsful 
of the Penny Sauce—a composition of my own invention, and named 
after me, of which I have just one bottle left, packed up and brought 
trom my old home by the Girls, Owing to an accidental jog of the 
elbow, I put in two table-spoonsful of Penny instead of the proper 
quantity, but, after all, 
one can't have too much 


1 Evergreen. of a good thing, and row 
@Rock ‘werk on goes the saucepan. 
s s 


s 

Repeater in hand, I 
watch the pot boil, and 
then pour the contents 
out in a dish. 

“There!” Icy 
triumphantly, handing 
Clarissa a large spoon- 
ful to taste. ‘* That's 
cookery, if you like!’ 

“Do you think this 
bottle with the I’enny 
Sauce label is all right ?" 
says Mrs. P., a moment 
later. ‘* Did you notice 
some one has struck 
out the words, and written ‘Embrocation' underneath ?" 

Confound those Girls ! 


s * s s e s 

It may pozsibly be remembered, by thos: who read these chapters 
carefully, that an allusion was made in the last chapter but one to a 
laurel in the back garden. The article a was a mistake on the part of 
the printer: it should have been fhe laurel. There is only one of bim, 
and he is partially blighted, but is looking up a bit under a regimen 
prescribed by me (Major Penny), and carried out under my superiaten- 
dence by Clarissa, the domestic. As the laurel now stands all by itself, 
and very much on one side, its os aera is scarcely what could be 
desired ; but it surrounded by rockwork, and led up to by a serpentine 
path of bright red gravel, I have every reason to believe it will form a 
striking ornament, and it will be a pleasant thing to look out at from my 
library window during intervals of leisure snatched from hours of mental 
toil, 


The Plan. 


* * * s s s 


Upon the idea first occurring to me, I go forth into the garden, take 
my stand before the laurel, and fix it with my eye; I then call forth 
Clarissa, who comes out with a long broom and a dust-shovel, and I 
send her back with the long broom and dust-shovel, and instruct her to 
fetch the ball of string. I then instruct her to hold tight by the ball whilst . 
I walk away, holding an end of the string, which, as I walk, will unroll 
itself and enable me to take measurements. She, however, maintains 
such a resolute grip on the ball that, at the end of rhe first three paces, 
the end of the string is jerked sharply away from me, and I am left 
clutching at it wildly, after the manner of Macbeth and the dagger. 
Upon this I instruct Clarissa to let the string go more easily, and begin 

ain, and take half a dozen paces, at the end of which the ball flies out 

her hands altogether and runs away down the gravel walk, only to be 
captured by unseemly scrambling. For the third time, however, I make 
a fair start, and get twelve or thirteen paces off, when the string suddenly 
parts company with the ball, owing to a short length having been added 
to the main string, and we then essay with varying success several ex- 
periments that occur to me, during the course of which, at one period, 
Clarissa’s ankles became so entangled that, called upon suddenly to ad- 
vance, she does so hopping, not having previously liked to mention what 
a knot she was getting into. The neighbours are much amused by, these 
ings. 
* * s Ad * eo 


On the whole I am inclined to think that measuring is all foolery. 
The best thing to do is to draw a plan, and have a man in to carry it 
out. 

* * s * * * 


I have drawn a plan. It took me some time to find a shop in the 
neighbourhood whereat I could purchase the necessary materials ; but it 
has been done, and the plan is drawn and coloured. 

Mrs, Penny says it is colossal. Clarissa holds it upside down, and 
seems to think it is intended fora valentine. She asks whether it will 
go by post. 

* s * s * * 

L have, after considerable trouble, found a man who knows all about 
what he calls ‘landscape gardening,” and I have got him to come and 
landscape garden our back, as a personal favour, because it is not worth 
his while to do odd jobs. He can’t come any one of the days I name 
this week or next, but he looks in one evening at twilight, to get (as be 
puts it) what is wanted into his head, and he says it is a pity we can't 
pull the party walls down. I say I am afraid the tenants on either side 
might not like that, even if their landlords did not object. He says, 
«We shan't be able to make much of a job of it,” he is atraid, and goes 
away shaking his head despondently. Three days later I wake up about 
five, and hear the sound of a pick in the back garden. It is the land- 
scape gardener, who has come early and ruog up Clarissa. By the time 
I reach the field of action he has cut down the laurel. 


* s * * * * 


We have had a word or two, and I have shown him the plan, and 
explained that I desired the laurel to be removed only, and not levelled 
with the earth. He says I ought to have mentioned it before. I ask 
whether he can supply me with another laurel, and he says it is not the 
proper time to plant them, but we can but try. ‘‘It may grow,” he 
says ; ‘there is no knowing." I then ask whether he has got the rock- 
work? He says, ‘Oh, you want rockwork, do you? I shall have to 
see to that. It's not the right time of year to buy reckwork.” 1 say, 
sarcastically, ‘‘It may grow, though, 
perhaps ; there's no knowing.” He 
doesn't notice the sarcasm. He 
says, ‘‘Do you mean stonecrop?" 
but I don't think it worth while to 
pursue the subject. 

* 


s e s 
‘Two days have elapsed. The 
landscape gardener bas not been 
near since. He is either offended, 
or can't find any rockwork. 


* * * s 

This is the third day, and here he 
is again—at balf-past four this time. 
I like a man to begin bis day early, 
even if be does wake up all the rest 
cf the world doing so. He has 
brought a plant to take the place of 
the laurel, which he is going to let me 
lave cheap, and the rockwork is to 
follow. It does follow shortly after- 
wards, and the landscape gardener 
and two of his mates, aided by me 
and Clarissa, carry it through the 
passage into the garden, where it 
is piled up carefully in one place, 
previous to its being removed to anot)zr, until a third is got ready for it. 
Then the landscaper and his mates go away for hours, and I pass the 
time in a feverish way, looking down at the rocks and up the road to see 
whether any of them are com)®§ back. 

s * * ° e s 


( To 0 continued next week.) 


Vhe Landscape Gardener. 
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Society Chit-Chat. 


** You call yourseifa lord of the creation, do you? 
Just step inside and let's talk it over.’ 


i pw! OR, , AS 

yo HINTS .ON.POSES.FROM.YOuUR. 

ok CSELTOYoyR ' i. 
P boSes = 


\ ' “An your waist, Mistress, were as slender as my wit.” > 
—dct iv, Scene 1. 
ii adi ; = 
ii 
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Take my advice and try the least 
rop, sir.” 
7 
% 
' 
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Fair Rosamond and Unfair Queen Eleanor. 
x = AVAAAT IM 
} if ai a 
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“t way, ma'am, is it? Not for nothin’ alive ! Well, I were a-thinking’ | 


parcels was baggage, and there's my old ‘ooman, now—— | First Passenger.—I travel third class on principle. 
specs 1 Secoud affable Ditto.—Do you, now’ Well, I do it from want ot principal, 
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